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[Continued front the March number] 
III. BIRD DAY 

Bird Day is the day on which the children welcome the birds 
that have returned from their sojourn in the South. Part of the 
day should be spent out of doors and part of it in the schoolroom. 
An excursion into the country in the afternoon, with the purpose 
of studying the habits of birds and of making a list of those 
observed, brings the children directly in touch with nature and 
admirably realizes the spirit of the day. Exercises should be held 
in the schoolroom in the morning. The walls may be decorated 
with portraits of noted bird-lovers, bird charts made by the chil- 
dren, and colored pictures of birds. A portion of the room may 
be reserved for an exhibit of old bird-nests and specimens of bird- 
houses. The program should be composed of numbers especially 
prepared by the children as the results of the year's work with the 
birds. It should not be so long as to tire the hearers. The fol- 
lowing list of subjects will suggest the nature of the exercises : 

PROGRAM FOR BIRD DAY 

i. Songs about birds. (Some of these may be composed by 
the children and may include the call notes of different birds.) 

2. Reading of Senator Hoar's petition of the birds to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

3. Resume of bird laws of the state. 

4. The history of Bird Day. 

5. Essays about birds. 

6. Bird proverbs. 

7. Poems by the best authors. 

8. Impersonations. 
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9. Stories about, or written by, famous bird-lovers. 

10. Formation or report of the Audubon Society. 

11. Song. 

Many of the subjects listed above call for detailed personal 
observation ; others will be fully discussed in a future number of 
the Elementary School Teacher, and several important ones are 
considered below. 

1. Petition of the birds. — This was written by Senator Hoar 
and helped to pass the law in Massachusetts prohibiting the wear- 
ing of song and insectivorous birds on women's hats. It reads as 
follows : 

To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

We, the songbirds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this our 
humble petition. We know more about you than you think we do. We know 
how good you are. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in at the 
windows of the houses you have built for poor and sick and hungry people, 
and little lame and deaf and blind children. We have built our nests in the 
trees and sung many a song as we flew about the gardens and parks you have 
made so beautiful for your children, especially your poor children, to play in. 
Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the time where 
the sun is bright and warm. And we know that whenever you do anything 
the other people all over this great land between the seas and the Great Lakes 
find it out, and pretty soon will try to do the same. We know. We know. 

We are Americans just the same as you are. Some of us, like you, came 
across the great sea. But most of the birds like us have lived here a long 
while; and the birds like us welcomed your fathers when they came here 
many, many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have always done their 
best to please your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless or bad people are 
trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers are beautiful. Even 
pretty and sweet girls, who, we should think, would be our best friends, kill 
our brothers and children so that they may wear our plumage on their hats. 
Sometimes people kill us for mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests 
and steal our eggs and our young ones. People with guns and snares lie in 
wait to kill us ; as if the place for a bird were not in the sky, alive, but in a 
shop window or in a glass case. If this goes on much longer, all our song- 
birds will be gone. Already we are told that in some other countries that 
used to be full of birds they are now almost gone. Even the nightingales are 
being killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this and save us from this 
sad fate. You have already made a law that no one shall kill a harmless 
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songbird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you please make another one 
that no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one shall kill us to get them? 
We want them all ourselves. Your pretty girls are pretty enough without 
them. We are told that it is as easy for you to do it as for a blackbird to 
whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. We will 
teach your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We will show them 
how to live together in peace and love and to agree as we do in our nests. We 
will build pretty houses which you will like to see. We will play about your 
garden and flower-beds — ourselves like flowers on wings, wthout any cost to 
you. We will destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil your cherries 
and currants and plums and apples and roses. We will give you our best 
songs, and make the spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. 
Every June morning, when you go out into the field, oriole and bluebird and 
blackbird and bobolink will fly after you and make the day more delightful to 
you. And when you go home tired after sundown, vesper sparrow will tell 
you how grateful we are. When you sit down on your porch after dark, 
fifebird and hermit thrush and wood thrush will sing to you; and even 
whip-poor-will will cheer you up a little. We know where we are safe. In a 
little while all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and every- 
body who loves music will like to make a summer home with you. 

The signers are: 

Brown Thrasher Woodpecker Chewink 

Robert o' Lincoln. Indigo Bird Vireo 

Hermit Thrush Chickadee Oriole 

Vesper Sparrow Kingbird Blackbird 

Robin Redbreast Swallow Wren 

Song Sparrow Martin etc. 

2. The history of Bird Day. — The first Bird Day in the 
schools was celebrated at Oil City, Pa., on the first Friday in May, 
1894. Mr. C. A. Babcock, superintendent of schools in the above- 
named city, is responsible for its existence. He noticed the 
interest of the children in their nature-studies with birds, and 
suggested that a day be appointed to be celebrated as Bird Day. 
Favorable responses were received from Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
John Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey, and 
other prominent ornithologists. So successful has the celebration 
become that it is being observed in connection with Arbor Day in 
many of the states. For a full account of Bird Day see Bird 
Day, How to Prepare for It, by C. A. Babcock. 
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3. Essays about birds. — A few of many possible subjects for 
essays about birds are considered below. 

a) Aims and purposes of Bird Day. Circular No. 17 sent 
out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture says in part : 

Briefly stated, the object of Bird Day is to diffuse knowledge concerning 
our native birds and to arouse a more general interest in bird protection. As 
such it should appeal not only to ornithologists, sportsmen, and farmers, who 
have a practical interest in the preservation of birds, but also to the general 
public, who would soon appreciate the loss if the common songsters were 
exterminated. 

The above circular should be consulted in preparing this essay. 

b) The benefits of birds. This subject, as well as the next 
four, is to be taken up in detail in the Elementary School Teacher 
for May, and need not be discussed here. 

c) Bird enemies. 

d) How to attract birds. 

e) How to protect birds. 

/) Report on the decrease of birds. 

g) Birds that sing on the wing. 

h) The flight of birds. 

i) Bird migration. 

/) Bird nests. 

k) How birds feed their young. 

/) Stories of bird life-histories as personally observed. 

4. Bird proverbs. 

" Birds of a feather flock together." 

" A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand." 

"You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song." 

"I will not kill or hunt any living creature needlessly or destroy any 
beautiful thing, but will strive to save and comfort all gentle life and guard 
and perfect all natural beauty upon the earth." — Seventh Article of Creed of 
St. George's Guild; Ruskin 

"Hast thou named all the birds, without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 



O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! " — Emerson. 
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5. Poems by the best authors. — The birds have received their 
just praise from the poets, and there is hardly one who has not 
taken some beautiful flying creature as his theme. The following 
are good: "Robert of Lincoln," Bryant; "The Return of the 
Birds," Bryant; " To the Skylark," Wordsworth ; "TheVeery," 
Van Dyke; "The Falcon," Lowell; "Forbearance," Emerson; 
"The Eagle," Tennyson; "The Birds' Orchestra," Celia Thaxter; 
" What the Bird Said," Whittier ; " Ode to a Nightingale," Keats ; 
" The Mocking Bird," Sidney Lainer. 

6. Impersonations. — These are real tests of the knowledge 
of birds possessed by the children. The pupil selects the bird 
he wishes to personate and, after telling all about himself, asks 
for his correct name. This is a sample : 

"One morning bright and early I noticed several people 
invading my usual feeding-grounds. They carried queer shiny, 
yellow sticks, which they occasionally looked through. They 
leveled them at me in an endeavor to discover my name. I will 
describe myself as they saw me: I am a little larger than an 
English sparrow. My entire head and neck is red ; my back and 
the front part of my wings are blue-black; my breast and part 
of my wings are white. This makes me appear very patriotic, as 
if colored with bands of red, white, and blue. I climb up the 
trunks of trees and catch the naughty insects that are trying to 
destroy them. When I find a hard, resonant stub or telephone 
post, 1 like to drum on it with my chisel-shaped bill. My eggs are 
laid on the chips in the bottom of a hole that I dig in a tree. They 
are five or six in number, and are white. What is my name? " 

7. Formation or report of the Audubon Society. — For the 
past thirty years there has been a marked increase in the number 
of people who recognize the fact that the unlimited destruction of 
birds will result in disaster to the agricultural interests of the 
country. Strong efforts have been made to prevent the decrease 
of our feathered friends. Many individuals long ago worked at 
this problem, but organization was found necessary for the 
accomplishment of any lasting benefits. The first organization 
for this purpose was called the Audubon Society. Several para- 
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graphs from an editorial in Forest and Stream, February 11, 
1886, p. 41, will best explain its object : 

In the first half of this century there lived a man who did more to teach 
Americans about birds of their own land than any other who ever lived. His 
beautiful and spirited paintings, and his charming and tender accounts of the 
habits of his favorites, have made him immortal, and have inspired his coun- 
trymen with an ardent love for the birds. The land which produced the 
painter-naturalist, John James Audubon, will not willingly see the beautiful 
forms he loved so well exterminated. 

We propose the formation of an association for the protection of wild 
birds and their eggs, which shall be called the Audubon Society. Its mem- 
bership is to be free to everybody who is willing to lend a helping hand in 
forwarding the objects for which it is formed. These objects shall be to 
prevent, so far as possible, (1) the killing of any wild birds not used for 
food; (2) the destruction of nests or eggs of any wild bird; and (3) the 
wearing of feathers as ornaments or trimming for dress. 

This editorial resulted in encouraging letters from many 
prominent men, among them John Burroughs, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, John G. Whittier, and Henry Ward Beecher. The Audu- 
bon Magazine was established in January, 1887; but lasted only 
two years. In 1896 there was a revival of the Audubon move- 
ment, which has resulted in the formation of over thirty state 
Audubon Societies and countless local societies. On January 5, 
1905, the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Pro- 
tection of Wild Birds and Animals was incorporated for the 
following objects : 

a) To hold meetings, lectures, and exhibitions in the interest 
of the protection of wild birds and animals, and to use all lawful 
means for their protection. 

b) To publish and distribute documents and other printed 
matter on these or other objects, and to acquire and maintain a 
library. 

c) To co-operate with the national and state governments, 
and regularly organized natural-history societies, in disseminating 
knowledge relative to wild birds and animals. 

The aims of the corporation are : 

o) To organize, foster, and strengthen state and local Audu- 
bon Societies. 
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b) Permanently to maintain and greatly enlarge the number 
of wardens now guarding colonies of breeding birds. 

c) To increase, in rural districts, circulating nature-book 
libraries. 

Individual efforts to protect birds are of value, but the greatest 
good is possible when many are working together. An Audubon 
Society in the school would organize the bird work and turn the 
minds of the children into the proper channels. For information 
as to the formation of societies write to the secretary of the state 
society. The addresses of the state secretaries as well as a full 
account of the Audubon movement will be found in Bird-Lore for 
January-February, 1905. 

8. Stories about, or written by, famous bird-lovers. — These 
may be found in biographical works and in the works of the 
authors themselves. Some of the best-known ornithologists are : 
John J. Audubon, Alexander Wilson, John Burroughs, Charles 
Bendire, Bradford Torrey, and Olive Thorne Miller. 

IV. ARBOR DAY 

We find from the study of the methods of attracting birds that 
the planting of trees is intimately associated with the abundance 
of bird neighbors. Many states set aside one day each year on 
which to celebrate the planting of trees and the study of birds, 
calling it Arbor and Bird Day. It has not been thought advis- 
able to unite the two here, but to take up each day separately, a 
joint program being very easily arranged from these, if necessary. 

Lowell says: "I think no man does anything more visibly 
useful to posterity than he who plants a tree." Most people, as 
did Lowell, recognize the beauty and the value of trees, but they 
do not seem to realize that they should each contribute to the 
cause of arboriculture. I need not dwell upon the importance of 
teaching the children to protect the trees already planted and to 
look forward to good results in the future. When a child has 
taken care of a tree, has watched its advancement year after year, 
and has learned its method of growth, he has become a potent 
factor in the struggle for the salvation and future increase of our 
forests. Another fact makes Arbor Day an important time of 
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celebration : if we expect to enjoy the company of birds, we must 
provide trees and bushes where they can hide, build nests, and 
find food. In selecting trees to plant, we should have these points 
in mind, and thus not alone accomplish the beautifying of barren 
plots, but also help populate them with living, singing creatures. 
Arbor Day should be celebrated with exercises similar to those 
held on Bird Day. There should be an outdoor and an indoor 
program. The exercises out of doors should consist in the plant- 
ing of trees and bushes. The material for the indoor program is 
so accessible and various that no trouble should be experienced in 
arranging it. The following is given as a sample, some of the 
important items being taken up separately afterwards : 

PROGRAM FOR ARBOR DAY 

i. Songs about trees. 

2. Reading of proclamation of the governor of the state. 

3. History of Arbor Day. 

4. Essays about trees. 

5. Songs. 

6. Recitations. 

7. Essays about shrubs. 

8. Appointment of committee to look after trees planted. 

9. Song. 

1. Songs about trees. — Many songs have been written about 
trees, and while learning these the children grow into the spirit of 
the day. Where it is possible, poems may be put to music by the 
children especially for the occasion. 

2. History of Arbor Day. — Arbor Day was founded by Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton. Its history is comprehensively given by 
N. H. Egleston in a treatise on Arbor Day: Its History and 
Observance, published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1896. The following letter from the founder is interesting. It 
appeared in Country Life in America, May, 1902, and is here 
reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Page & Co. : 

LETTER FROM HON. T. STERLING MORTON, FOUNDER OF ARBOR DAY 

My object in establishing Arbor Day was to concentrate the public mind 
on a given date upon the absolute necessity of tree-planting in all the prairies 
of the trans-Missouri country. On January 4, 1872, it was suggested, at the 
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meeting of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, when I offered the 
resolution creating this anniversary, first, that the name be changed to 
" Sylvan Day," instead of Arbor Day. That I opposed, upon the ground that 
the latter phrase covered all trees and the former only forest trees, and so the 
amendment was lost. In Nebraska the anniversary has accomplished much 
more than I dared to hope it would accomplish at its birth, thirty years ago 
last January. The public mind has been centered upon that day upon the 
importance from an economic, as well as from an aesthetic, standpoint of 
arboriculture. Governor R. W. Furnas, of the State Board of Agriculture, 
has statistics which prove that some billions of trees have been planted on 
that day during the last thirty years. 

The celebration of this anniversary, which is the only one thus far insti- 
tuted which looks entirely to the future instead of to the past, can be made 
more and more practical as the science of tree-planting, and its necessity, are 
thoroughly discussed and inculcated in the common schools of the country. 
Having just returned from a sojourn in old Mexico, where I have traveled 
during the last thirty days more than four thousand miles, I am pleased to 
refer you to chap. I, p. 9, of the Conquest of Mexico, by Prescott. There he 
says : " In the time of the Aztecs the tableland was thickly covered with 
larch, oak, cypress, and other forest trees, the extraordinary dimensions of 
some of which remaining to the present day show that the barrenness in 
later days is chargeable more on man than on nature." Agreeing perfectly 
with this view, Mexico is a desolate warning to the tree-destroyers of our own 
country and in Europe. Spain, more than any other country, shows the 
inexorable penalties which are visited upon a land inhabited by a people who 
destroy and never replant forests. 

J. Steeling Morton. 

3. Essays about trees. 

a) Celebrated trees. The Washington Elm is an example of 
a celebrated tree. Its history is very interesting. Holmes's 
poem " Under the Washington Elm " may be read in connection. 

b) How to plant a tree. The chief features of the operation 
are as follows: Select straight, thrifty, young trees from the 
.nursery or from open places in the forest. Dig up the plants with 
all the roots available. Cut off smoothly all broken or severed 
roots, making the cut surface slant from below, up and outward. 
Perhaps half of the roots have been sacrificed in digging up the 
tree, which makes it necessary to remove about half of the top. 
Make the hole wide enough to receive the roots without doubling. 
Place the tree in the hole in as nearly the position it had originally 
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as possible. Pack fine soil firmly about the roots. When the hole 
is almost filled with soil, shake the tree several times to settle the 
earth, and pour in water. Fill up the hole, and place straw or 
coarse manure on top to retain the moisture. 

c) Best trees to plant. The kind of tree planted is important, 
as the ornamental, shade, bird-attractive, and other qualities must 
be taken into consideration. The many books on arboriculture 
furnish all necessary subject-matter for this essay. 

d) How to improve the school-ground. 

e) Trees and their relation to birds. Mr. Lange treats this 
subject fully in his book on Our Native Birds: How to Protect 
Them and Attract Them to Our Homes. The following trees 
and shrubs are selected from his list of those that provide food for 
birds : 

( i ) White cedar and red cedar. 

(2) Wild haws. 

(3) Wild cherry. 

(4) Virginia creeper. 

(5) Wild grape vine. 

(6) Wild currants and gooseberries. 

(7) Elder. 

(8) Sumach. 

(9) Gladiolus — for Humming birds. 

f) Best trees to plant for ornamental purposes. 

g) Commercial value of trees. 
h) Influence of forests on climate. 
i) How a tree grows. 

/) My favorite tree. 

k) The parts of a tree and their uses. 

4. Recitation. — Space will permit mention of only a few of 
the selections suitable for readings : " A Forest Hymn," Bryant ; 
"Woodman, Spare That Tree," Morris; "The Oak" and 
"Under the Willows," Lowell; "Nature's Book," Longfellow; 
"Plant Trees," Whittier; "When the Green Gits Back on the 
Trees," Riley; "Under the Washington Elm," Holmes. 
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